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Editorial, 


COL. WILDER'S GROUNDS. 
sd the pleasure of a visit to the 
f Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, the} 


| 
> day. and were amazed at the luxuriance | 





ring growth and especially the end-| 
g growth anc es] y 


| 
The pear trees were | 


ra r 
mass of flowers. | 


with blossoms, while the splendid 


ias were teeming with beauty, to say 
ng of the Pirus Japonica and other 


hrubs which adorn his beautiful | 
It seemed little short of the Para- | 


ead of in T 


than two hun 


m Moore. 

ired years azo, Sir | 

nas Browne wrote, “The earth is the} 
. 


f nature, and each fruittul country a 


The Turks, who pass their days 
ere, will have gardens also here- 
flowers on earth,| 


rhe 


comes after death, and | 


es and roses in heaven. 


world 


iwradise succeeds the grave. The verdant | 


f things is the symbol of the vom! 


and t a r 


we must first be sown in corruption.” 


What more 


¢ 


ryestive 


foretaste of the 


a future life than the presence of 

e sweet gifts of our heavenly Father. 

We read in that unique and interestin 
1 4 


work, “ The Herbal,” published in the six- 


teent ent 


ry by good old John Gerarde, 
“ Among the manifold creatures of God that 
ave in all ages diversely entertained many | 


nt wits, and drawne them to the con- 


no! the 


Divine Wisdome, none 


ave provoked men’s studies more, or satis- 
fled r desires so much, as plants have 
sone, and that apon just and worthy causes; 


r what greater delight is there than to be- 
1 the earth apparaled with plants as with 


f 


a robe of embroidered worke, set with orient 








pearles, and garnished with great diversity 
f rare and costly jewels. But the principal 
delighte is in the minde, singu arly enriched 
with the knowledge of these visible things, 
setting ! 
nd admirable workmanship of Almighty 
— 


Col. Wi 


rth tous the invisible wisdome 


ler is certainly to be envied in the 
possession of so many charming attractions 
that surround and adorn his home, but es- 
pecially for the cultivated taste and skill 
that have done so mu 
y- An ancient Chinese writer, 
Lieu-Te hen, had th 


h to clothe the earth 
wit beauty, 


e rightidea when he said, 


“ What is it that we seek in the possession 
of a pleasure garden? The art of laying out 
gardens consists in an endeavor to ‘combine 
cheerfuiness of aspect, luxuriance of growth, 
shade, 





tude, and repose in such a manner 
‘hat the senses may be deluded by an imi- 
tation of rural nature. Diversity, which is 
advantage of free landscape, must 
therefore be sought in a jud 
' 


the main 


iciousfchoice of | 
»4n alternation of chains of hills and | 
Valleys, gorges, brooks and lakes covered | 
with aquatic plants. Symmetry is wearying, 
and ennui and disgust will soon be excited 


vere every part betrays con- 
straint and art.” 


ina garden wh 


There is no more charming life than that 
‘at 18 spent among the flowers and fruits. 
The cultivation of flowers is, of all the 
amusements of mankind, the one to 


be se- 
ected and ay 


proved as the most innocent 


» 40 most perfectly devoid of injury 
oF annoyance to others 


in itself 


oe ; the employment is 
, ve to heslth and peace of 
mind, but probably more good-will has 
arisen, and friendships been founded by the 
‘otercourse and communication connected 


With this pursuit than from any oth 


er what- 
sever; 


the ecstacies of the horticulturist 
are harmless and pure; a streak, a tint, a 
ae his triumph, which though 
. ee by chance, are secured alone 
) ng care, by evening caution and the 
ae of days—an employment which in 
‘ous grades excludes neither the opu- 


- - the indigent, and, teeming with 
Uncles variety, afford 


jent 


dees ane 8 an unceasing ex- 
“mca ’ Smulation. Truly did Lord 
a say,“ God Almighty first planted a 
crrcen ; and, indeed, it is the purest of hu- 
5 pleasures ; it is the greatest refreshment 
: the spirite of man. And because the 
reath of flowers is far sweeter in the air 
(where it comes and goes, like the warbling 
han in the hand, therefore noth- 
ea fit for that delight than to know 
oe e Severe and plants that do best 
_ e the air.” That knowledge Col. 
ilder evidently has, In fact, he knows 
“a secrets of flowers through and through, 
: a beautiful Magnolia blossoms and roses 
waieh Mra. Wilder kindly gave us, were 
Placed in water on our humble parlor table 
and they filled the room with a cherming 
Perfume for days together, so that we hed 
®ecasion to thank her over and over as long 
“ their fragrance lasted. 
Col. Wilder can truly say with Sir Wil- 
me Temple, who wrote more than two cen- 
mes ago, “ For my own part, as the coun- 
try life, and this part of it more particularly, 
(namely, gardening,) were the inclination of 
my youth itself, so they are the 
“se; and I can truly say, 
great emplo 


of music) t 
og 18 more 


pleasure of my 
that among many 
yments that have fallen to my 
thare, I have never asked or sou 


ght for an 
- of them, but often endeavored to vilied 


tom them, into the ease and freedom of a 





Private scene, where a man may go his own 





way and his own pace in the common paths 
or circles of life.” May he live long to en- 
joy the flowers and the fruits which he has 
done so much to improve and perfect. 





THE Domawn now 

Though we have had no such universal 
destruction of the potato of late years as we 
had some years ago, there are more or less 
evidences of the dreaded potato disease to 
be seen every year, or nearly every year in 
most sections of the country. The foliage 
and stems blacken and die, the tuber rots 
and becomes extremely fetid and offensive. 
Some light has been thrown upon the nature 
and character of the disease by modern in- 
vestigations: The evil has been found to be 
a delicate white mould—whose threads mine 
and exhaust the plant. Such moulds are 
among the worst precursors of pestilence or 





scious of the danger from these impurities 
about the premises, ti)! some terrible calam- 
ity falls upon us, and it is charged to the 
dispensations of Providence, when it is most 
clearly a case of our own improvidence. 


- “ag Speuag cresuing,~ 
and then let the air and the sunshine into 


the house and the cellar. The lower stories 
of the heuse especially ought to be kept 
eonstantly ventilated and aired. It is a bad 
plan to sleep on the ground floor. The 
damp exhalations are apt to poison the air 
and to make trouble sooner or later. Health 
and long life depend very much on atten- 
tion to these matters. 


t +--+ 3. ~ 





EVERGREENS. 
It is getting rather late to set out fruit 
trees and most of the deciduous forest or 
ornamental trees. It is just about the time 





famine. They are more fearful than the 


devouring fire. They belong toa class of| 


however to [set out evergreen trees and 
shrubs. They do better as a general rule, 


plants called Fungi, parasitic destroyers all, | t be transplanted just before the period of 


the scavengers 


of the vegetable world. It is | 8ctive growth commences, and that is rather 


such a mould as you may see in Autumn, at | later than with deciduous trees. In setting 
once the murderer and shroud of the flies | Out evergreens, it is of special importance 


dead upon the window pane. 


Other fungi, | to svoid exposing the roots to the sun and 


not indeed of ths special forms of mould, | the air. Indeed if the work of transplant- 
are the “ rust” or smut of cereal crops. The | ing could be done in the night it would be 


remaining difficulty, 


the potato-mould, thé Peronospora, was to} ods. 


after the discovery of | ®" improvement upon the ordinary meth- 


Nearly all trees and plants do better 


understand the full process of its reproduc: | if transplanted at night or in dark and 


tion. Winter, in theory fatal to the life of 
any ordinary form or germ of the potato- 
fungus, only laid the chill of a brief inter- 
ruption on its devastating work. There 
must be, so botanists said, some secret re- 
treat of vitality, some conserving organ or 
seed, out of which the Spring called the evil 
powers into activity again. 





cloudy days. A distinguished German 
botanist says this is.owing to the absence 
at such times of the sun’s rays, the actinic 
or chemical rays of sunlight acting injuri- 
ously on such parts of the plant as are not 
naturally exposed to the light. This being 
the case let us try it and set out the centen- 


The riddle has | nial tree in the evening so as to give it the 


just been read by Mr. Smith, an English | best possible prospect of living to bless 


botanist af some repute. 

In the stems and corrupting fragments of 
blighted potato plants, and under the dis- 
solving influence of the Autumn rains, very 
small brown grains or spheres have been 
found, developed on the mould-threads just 
as these are ready to die by frost. This is 
the preparation of the parasite for Winter. 
Everything else perishes. The mould and 
its dead host, the potato, crumble away. 


| 
| 


| 


somebody a half century or a century hence. 


THE WEEDS. 


Somebody has said that we are a weedy 
nation. It may have been some nice Flem- 
ish or Ducth cultivators who keeps his 
lands clean, at home and wonders why we 
cannot do as well here. Ifevery weed were 
a clover plant or wheat they say it would 


amount to sixty millions of dollars a year, 


ish in the state of glory,| ‘The little spheres, only the thousandth of an | and this is probably altogether too low 
| inch in diameter survive, waiting patiently | figure. 
| inthe frozen ground. In the spring they | ment in this respect within a few years. 


Still we think there is an improve- 


thaw and sprout, taking possession of other | Our lands aze a little cleaner, no doubt than 
plants in the same soil. The microscopist | they heed to be years ago, but with such 
is the first to detect and expose this wonder- | weather as we have had this spring, it re- 
ful resource of the short lived but destruc-| quires the 10e to be kept in very constant 
tive mould. It now becomes possible intelli-| motion. ‘ihe cultivator or the horse hoe 


gently to press to extermination this pest, | ought to be kept busy. 


It is an amazing 


as others, like the vine mould and the wheat | help at such & time as this. The more we 


rust have had their ravages curbed before. 


can do with horse power or machinery, the 


Bad as the “potato rot” has been in| greater saving of hand labor. 


some past years, we do not think it is to be 
so much dreaded as the approach of the 
Colorado beetle whose advent and spread 
over New England appears to be at hand. 

There have been many theories to account 
for the “rot” as it was almost universally 
called, some of them having the appearance 
of plausibility, but none of them came up, 
We hope the 


to the rigid tests of scinece. 


| light which has recently been thrown upon 


the nature and characteristics of the disease 
will result in the suggestion of some practi- 
cable method of guarding against the losses 
from this source. 





——— 


HOUSE DRAINS. 


We ought to take care that in the midst 
of the hurry of spring and summer work, 
the drains and the moisture about the house, 
the barn and the pig-pens are not allowed 
to stagnate and fill the air with poisonous 
exhalations. The neglect of the drains is 
by no means uncommon about country 
houses, and this is, without doubt, the 
source of many diseases, like fevers. In his 
address before the Hampshire Agricultural 
Society, Prof. Hitchcock called attention to 
some of the sources of danger that are too 
often overlooked till it is too late. A most 
certain and sure poison for farmers, he says, 
is the miasma or poisonous vapor generated 
in the refuse matter about the house and 
the barn. And this is a more common and 
destructive poison than either of the others 
just mentioned. And most of our fevers 
are caused by the noxious exhalations or 
germs rising from decaying organic matter. 
Tili within a few years the air contained in 
the upper few feet of the soil has never 
been brought to notice. And this does not 
mean simply that air is cold and damp on 
the ground, but that the upper few feet of 
soil—say sit—contains much carbonic acid 
and other poisonous gases. A writer who 
is probably the first living authority. on this 
subject says: “(A few feet under the sur- 
face there is already as much carbonic acid 


| as there is in the worst ventilated human 


dwelling.” Now those gasses are not only 
out in the fields and at a distance from the 
house, but they may be and are more or less 
under our dwellings, their abundance de- 
pending on the nature of the soil and the 
proximity of their source. And though 
there may be no production of them in our 
own yards, yet these exhalations may travel 
a long distance under ground. In other 
words, there are currents and winds under 
ground as well as above it. One proof of 
this is seen in the fact that in cities and 
large towns where coal gas is used for il- 
lumination, it may often be perceived in a 
cellar where the pipes are not laid, and even 
where there is not a main for a long dis- 
tance. Another proof is found in frozen 
wells, which are not uncommon. How far 
underground these gases may travel and en- 
ter our cellars like demons of destruction, 
research has not yet informed us, since so 
much depends on location, the nature of the 
soil, and the prevalent winds above the 
ground, but the fact remains that deadly 
gases do course rapidly through the soil, 
making what Pettenkofer calls “ ground 
air,” and these gases do come up under our 
dwellings, and produce certain diseases. 
These gases travel much more slowly in 
cold than in warm weather, since sunlight 
and cultivation render the soil porous and 
easily permeable by them. And hence we 
see why fall fevers prevail, as the air during 
the summer months has been silently but 
continually permeating our houses, until the 
body is so loaded that the low lingering 
fever sets in as a necessary result of accu- 
mulative poisoning. 

We live on from day to day quite uncon- 


The true way to treat weeds is never to 
give them an opportunity to get a start. 
Once let them get to going and it becom:s 
harder and harder to stop them. If taken 
when very small it is an easy matter to kill 
them, but if they get ahead it is very dis- 
couraging to try to catch up. The frequent 
rains we have had have been very favora- 
ble to vegetable growth and the weeds 
always come in for their share if you give 
them a chance. 


PROF. SARGENT’S AZALEAS. 


Mr. C. 8. Sargent of Brookline, makes a 
specialty of azaleas, a very beautiful class of 
plants very nearly allied to our wild swamp 
meadow pink, as it is often called, or more 
properly White Swamp Honeysuckle, a 
shrub that grows often ten feet high or 
more, and fills the air when in blossom with 
its fragrance. The country was looking 
beautifully last Saturday, the pear trees in 
full blossom and the apple tree blossoms 
just bursting forth. 

Mr. Sargent, with great public spirit, not 
only admits the public, but has taken the 
trouble to erect a tent and to arrange the 
magnificent plants, now arrayed in all their 
gorgeous beauty, in the most artistic man- 
nar. A visit to them this week will well 
repay any one who has a taste for flowers. 

The country through Brookline, Brighton 
and Newton, is now at the hight of its 
beauty. The prospect for a full blossom is 
uncommonly good, and if we have a few 
days of dry weather, while the pollen is 
moving, we shall probably have a good crop 
of all the common fruits, apples, pears, 
cherries and strawberries. Dry weather 
during the blossom of these fruits, has much 
to do with a full “ set.” 








_ Stock Department, 


KEEP THE STOCK CLEAN. 


The following sensible remarks on clean- 
liness of domestic animals are from the New 
York World : 


It is a fact that no domestic animal is un- 
clean from choice, Naturally they have an 
aversion to uncleanliness, and if their move- 
ments are noted it will be found that they 
invariably choose clean dry places to lie 
upon. If stock are unclean, it is owing to 
no fault of theirs, but entirely to the neglect 
and carelesness of their owners, or the per- 
sons having charge of them. In this coun- 
try too little attention is paid by farmers in 
general to the cleanliness of their stock, the 
general excuse being that to attempt to keep 
animals clean is of very little use, besides 
taking up too much time. In England the 
case is different ; there, particular attention 
is paid to the cleanliness of stock and t heir 
surroundings ; and it is really a pleasure to 
visit the stables and barnyards in that coun- 
try and note the careful attention paid to 
their cleanliness and healthfulness. How 
often it is the case in this country that on 
visiting a fgrmer’s barnyard his cows will be 
seen standing about with their flanks, bags 
and tails all covered with fresh dung. Is it 
any wonder, then, that the boys on a farm, 
who generally have most of the barn work 
to do, or a — share of it, get sick and 
tired of being obliged to rouse up at an early 
hour in the morning to milk a lot of cows 


in such a condition? The day has gone by 
for a tarmer to follow in the of his 
forefathers, in many If saw 
fit, or did not know ip Uataen; than to erect 
low, damp and an oe 








Gorrespondence, 


PLANT GROWTH. 
Editor Mas---*~-~+ Ploughman: 

“Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” and 
so do tall troubles from seed quite as small. 
The origin of my trouble, which I am going 
to burthen you with was exceedingly small. 
I only contradicted a man, and said he 
didn't know what he was talking, and I have 
been in more or less trouble ever since, for 
from the same cause I have had to tell a 
great many the same thing. It happened 
in thisway. A friend called in one evening, 
some six years ago, and as he had lately 
been to New York, had a great deal to tell 
of that large city. Joe Jefferson was then 
playing his famous character of Rip Van 
Winkle here, but he had seen the play in 
New York, and that was something worth 
while. Then it was put on the stage as it 
should be, every detail in the minutest de- 
gree attended to. Why, he said they even 
went so far asto have Rip take his dog 
with him to the mountain, and previous to 
his lying down to take his long nap of 
twenty years, he fastened him to a small 
sapling, and wakes up to find him, or his 
skeleton rather, hanging far up on the top 
of a large tree. Now that was too much, 
and I flatly told him if they did that they 
were ignorant of the first rules of nature, 
that they didn’t know what they were about, 
in fact they were fools, and he was a dunce 
not to see the error at once, that a tree did 
not grow that way, and that at whatever 
distance from the ground he had tied the 
dog, at that distance he would remain, even 
if he had slept for a century, and the tree 





had grown to be as large as they do in the 
Yosemite valley. It might grow around the 
dog so as to finally absorb him into the 
trunk, but as to attaining any higher alti- 
tude the idea was absurd, quite as absurd 
as the old story of a man planting his beans 
to run up the sun-fiower stalk, and the sun- 
flower pulling them up. 

Now, my dear sir, 1 made an awful mis- 
take. I have never acknowledged this be- 
fore to a living soul, for one don't like to 
acknowledge mistakes, you know. If I 
made no mistake about the growth of trees, 
I certainly did when I raised the question, 
for, would you believe it, though three 
were there who should not have done so, 
namely, my wife, her sister, and a lady visi- 
tor, every one sided with the Jack from New 
York, and said I was wrong. I tell you, I 
was mad way through, and some one came 
so near, in the argument that followed, to 
using profane language, that the ladies re- 
tired to bed rather hurriediy I thought, I 
am sure earlier than I expected they would, 
that is to say, the conversation, which, as 
the saying is, had become general, was 
ended very abruptly. Many the argument, 
and at many times and still I cannot either 
convince them, or any one else if I must 
acknowledge it. For six years I have been 
looking for an ally. Oh! how many times 
have I been doomed to disappointment, 
How many times have I opened this miser- 
able subject, and after carefully scrutinizing 
my man, prying into the most hiddea re- 
cesses of his being, studying him through 
and through, and saying, this is my man, 
he’s got sense, he has got the right ring, he 
knows a thing or two, and these noodles 
who oppose me will have to subside now, 
for this man is going to agree with me, and 
they know that when he decides a matter, 
that decision is not to be controverted, and, 
would you believe it, in every instance have 
I been disappointed, for the wretches, rfter 
raising my hopes to the highest point, have 
invariably decided with my opponents, who, 
when this discussion is up, I have to regard 
my enemies. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you would “learn the 
luxury of doing good,” you will tell those 
deluded and mistaken people how wrong 
they are, and that a mark made upon a tree, 
as, for instance, a nail driven into it, will 
never obtain a greater height, however 
much the tree may grow. If, however, you 
cannot tell them this of your own knowl- 
edge, I cannot conscientiously ask you to 
apply to any one else for the information, 
for there is more trouble and vexation of 
spirit housed in this little problem, (it is a 
problem to them, you know; to me, of 
course, it is none, for I understand the mat- 
ter’ you see,) than you ever could dream of. 

Please answer this as soon as possible, for 
the parties mentioned are all going with me 
to the Centennial on the good steamer Em- 
pire State, on the fifth of June, which you 
know will be our abiding place for ten days, 
and if this discussion should come up, the 
whole pleasure of the trip would be ruined, 
and who knows but that, should it happen 
on the boat, some one, in the excitement of 
the argument, might be bounced overboard, 
or, in a fit of despair that I may never find 
a sensible man to argue with me, I may slip 
over the steamer’s side myself. 

Yours, L. PlawEeD, 

Charles River Village, Mass. 

If “Pigweed” will investigate the subject 
coolly a little farther, he will find that he 
cannot prove that his friends have “barked 
up the wrong tree.” Prof. Gray has clearly 
demonstrated that two points in a vertical 
line on the trunk of a tree will not separate 
as the tree grows and enlarges, and so far 
“Pigweed” may be sustained. But it is 
equally clear that both of the two points on 
the trunk may be perceptibly elevated in 
the course of time, and here his friends 
have the advantage of him. 

It has been stated, on high authority, that 
at Walton Hall in England, a mill stene was 
to be seen, in 1863, in the centre of which 
was growing a filbert tree which had com- 
pletely filled the hole of the stone, and act- 
ually raised it bodily from the ground. The 
tree was said to have been produced from a 
nut which was known to have germinated in 
1812. 

Still the amount of possible elevation is 
necessarily quite small, and can never in any 
case exceed one half the diameter of the 
largest horizontal roots. That the poor 
dog’s skeleton could have been elevated by 
the natural growth of the tree, so high as 
indicated, is therefore quite absurd. When, 
therefore, a writer asserts, as he does, that 
during « visit to Washington Irving, at 


| Sunnyside, he carved his name upon the 


bark of a tree beneath which he was sitting 
in conversation with the illustrious euthor, 





and that many years after he went to the 


place, and with much difficulty discovered 
the identical inscription high up among the 
branches, far above his reach, it is plain 
enough that his feelings were wo exalted to 
allow the ordinary use of his”,ie*_2’yctual 
fecutttes. It was clearly a casé of halluci- 
nation. 

We therefore suggest a compromise of the 
personal “onpleasantness.” Let “Pigweed” 
agree to meet his wife and friends half way, 
frankly “acknowledge the corn” on his part, 
and claim the same concession on theirs. 
The matter is clearly and distinctly stated 
and fully demonstrated on pp. 222 and 223 
of Flint’s Twenty Second Report for 1874, 
with a large mass of interesting and usetul 
collateral information.—[ Ep. 





Questions & Answers, 


ee ee 


SEEDING WITH HUNGARIAN. | 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman g 
Please inform me through the columns of 
the Ploughman, if Herds grass stocking will 
take well on richly manured land, sowed with 
Hungarian, and what date is the most 
proper in this climate to scw the Hungarian 
grass eeed? Yours very truly, 0. G. 
So. Wilbraham, Mass., May 17th, 1876. 
We should answer decidedly in the nega- 
tive. Timothy, if sown in the spring, ought 
to go into the ground very early, as soon as 
the land can be worked. If not then, it is 
better to wait till August or early in Sep- 
tember. The best time to sow Hungarian is 
the middle of June, about sixteen quarts to 
the acre. Hungarian wili do often as early 
as the first of June and till the first of July, 
but about the 10th or 15th of June we con- 
sider the best for it, and it is of no use to 
sow any grass seed with it. It wants to 
occupy the land alone. Sown at that time 
it will be fitto cut by the 12th of August, 
and then plough the land and sow grass.— 
{Ep. 
SPIN ACH. 

Editor M tts Ploug : 

Please inform me through the Ploughman 
how to raise spinach? When and how to 
plant ? and oblige an old subscrber. s. c. 

Gloucester, May 12th, 1876. 

Spinach is always raised from seeds, sown 
in drills twelve or fourteen inches apart and 
three-quarters of an inch deep. Some sow 


h A 





MOSS COVERED MEADOW. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Will you inform me through the Plough- 
man the best method to treat a meadow 
covered with mose ta the depth or twelve 
inches to prepare it for cranberries. The 
moss is similar to that used by nurserymen 
in packing for shipping. The meadow is 
at the foot ofa hill where sand can be read- 
ily obtained—without moving more than 
fifteen rods the whole meadow can be cov- 
ered. Will the moss do to use as a mulch 
on raspberry and blackberries newly planted 
on light soil? Will it do to leave the moss 
and cover, or must it be removed or killed, 
and if so what is the best method? Tne 
meadow can be easily flowed. An early an- 
swer will greatly oblige A SuBSCRIBER. 
Tyngsboro’, Mass., May 12, 1876. 

The moss will make a very capital mulch 
for fruit trees or shrubs of any kind. The 
best plan to get the piece ready for cran- 
berries would be to plough under the moss, 
if it can be ploughed, in a dry time, then 
cover over the turned sod a light coating of 
sand. It would do, perhaps, to cover the 
surface, moss and all with a coating of sand, 
but it would require considerable depth i 
sand, and the cost of moving a heavy 
covering would be greater a great deal, than | 
the cost of ploughing, and the result would | 





not be so satisfactory. If you cannot get onf 
with a team to plough, it would be better 
to pull up or mow the moss, and then cover 
over a few inches of sand. The moss would 
be worth something as a mulch.—([Eb. 


AN ACRE OF LAND. 


Editor Massachusetts 1 Ploughman: 

Please state the number of feet making 
the sides of an acre—208 1-2 or 300, which P 
Is either ot the above measurements right ? 

SUBSCRIBER FARMER. 

April 30, 1876. 

Neither length 1s correct. The exact 
length of the side of a square acre is 208 1-4 
feet. A square lot with 300 feet on a side 
would contain over two acres. 

The following Table showing the square 
feet and the feet square of the fractions of 
an acre will be convenient for reference. 


Fractions | Square | Feet | Fractions | Square| Feet 
1-16 | 2723} y | 2780 

8 | 1 43660 

1 2 2964 

12 rods 10 feet and 8 1-2 inches square 
make an acre. 


of anacre| feet. | equare|/ofanacre| tect | Equare 
6 147 
- 5445 | = dost | 
1-4 0890 | 10 87120 
1-3 | 14520 | 120g | I 
Every farmer ought to be able to find the 
exact area in acres of his various lots. A 





ew simple rules will be suggestive, and 
practice will enable one to do it readily. 

Where the field is a square, a parallogram, 
a rhombus or a rhomboid, the rule is, 

Multiply the length in rods by the 
breadth in rods and divide the product by 
160 and the quotient will be the number of 
acres. 

Suppose the field to be 30 rods long and 
28 rods wide. Multiply 30 by 28 and di- 
vide by 160. The'product is 5 acres and 40 
rods or 5 1-4 acres. 

If the field is triangular the rule is, mul- 
tiply the base or longest side in rods, by the 
perpendicular height, that is the greatest 
width, in rods and divide half the product 
by 160, and the quotient will be the num- 
ber of acres. 

Suppose the length of the base of a tri- 
angular field is 60 rods and its greavest 
width is 28 rods. Multiply 60 by 28 gives 
1680. ‘Half that is 840 which divided by 
160 equals 5 acres and 40 rods or 5 1-4 
acres. And so with any shape of the fleld 
it is an easy matter to find its area by sim- 
ple multiplication and division.—[Eb. 








of the attacus cecropia, which is soon to 
appear in all its gaudy colors. We now 





it broadcast, but it is better, on the whole in 
drills, because it can be more easily cultivat- 
ed, and gathered. It must have & rich soil. 
You can hardly get it too rich. Ayfew sveds 
of the summer varieties should be sown in 
succession from April to August about once 
a fortnight. When the leaves are two or 
three inches broad they are fit to gather, by 
cutting up from the bottom with a knife. 
The root and heart of the plant remain to 
start up again. The leaves and young stems 
are the only parts of the plants that are used. 
They may be boiled and served up alone or 
mixed with sorrel, leaves and constitute a 
dish fit to set before a king, or they are 
used in soups and eaten with any kind of 
meat. 

Spinach is very healthful, mildly laxative, 
dieurtic and cooling when eaten freely, 
though it is but slightly nutritive. It ought 
not to be boiled in much water, only what 
adheres to the leaves in rinsing. Every 
farmer ought to cultivate it.—[Eb. 





CELERY AND CAULIFLOWERS. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Iam a constant reader of the Plough- 
man, and thought I would ask a few ques- 
tions on vegetables. What is the best time 
to plant celery and the best way to take 
care of it? What is the best way to take 
care of cauliflowers, and what kind of soil 
do they want, wet or dry ? 8. J. 8. 

Dunstable, May 18, 1876. 


Any good garden soil will do for colby. 
It is grown from seed, a quarter of an ounce 
being enough for a bed five feet wide and 
ten feet long. Itis sown in open ground 
in April or May, and then it vegetates slow- 
ly, often taking some weeks to come up. 
If'sown in a common hot-bed in March, as 
we indicated in March on the Farm, it 
starts quickly, and can be transplanted 
when the land and the weather are ready. 
A bushel or two of stable manure put in a 
hole against a wall or fence facing the South 
and covered with a rich, fine mould, three 
inches deep, will bring up the seed in two 
weeks or so. You could start plants enough 
for a small family in a large flower-pot or 
two, in the sitting-room in a sunny window, 
and with plenty of moisture. 

When the plants are three inches high, 
make a small bed in the open air, and work 
the ground fine and rich. Set the plants 
out for a temporary growth, four inches 
apart, water lightly, and shade them, if the 
sun is hot, for a day or two. A bed ten 
feet long and four feet wide will hold three 
hundred and sixty plants, and if well culti- 
vated will supply a family with this luxury. 
The plants can remain in this bed till the 
first or middle of July, when they can be re- 
moved to trenches a foot wide and a foot or 
foot and a half deep, and five feet apart, lay- 
ing the earth on one side. At the bottom 
of the trench, use some old well-rotted 
compost. It won’t do to use coarse manure. 
It will make it grow too rank and hollow, 
and it won’t keep well. Set the plants in 
these trenches carefully, six or eight inches 
apart. The plants will soon begin to grow, 
then hoe on each side and begin to “blanch” 
up, @ little at a time, taking care to keep 
the stalks upright and close together, so 
that the earth will not get into the “heart” 
of the plants. That spoils them. 

Some let the plants growin the trench 
till the plants are nearly full size, when the 
earth for blanching is applied in larger 
quantity, and some even blanch up from the 
surface. But blanch them somehow, and 
do it thoroughly. : 

Caulifiowers are cultivated very much like 
cabbages. The seed may be sown in hot- 
beds in March, and the plants transplanted 
to the open ground in May, or it may be 
sown in April or May in shallow drills, six 
or eight inches apart, and the plants taken 
up and set out where they are to remain. 
They will usually oe fit for the table in 
October. Those that do not fully perfect 
their heads may be taken up and hung up, 
the top down, with the leaves drawn to- 

and tied over the heads, in the cellar. 
The heads will increase in size, and do for 
use the last of December or January. The 
soil to be selected is the same as for cab- 





bages.—[Eb. 


present an allied species called the attacus 
polyphemus. The caterpillar of this moth 
feeds on the oak, and now and then on on 
elm and the lime tree. This moth alse 

appears in June. It is of a dull ochre-yel- 
low color, clouded a little with black in the 














there is a transparent eye-like spot, divided 
across by a slender line and encircled by 
yellow and black rings. Before and adjoin- 
ing the eye spot of the hind wings is a large 
blue spot shading off into black. Its wings 
expand from five and a quarter to six inches. 
On account of its great size it is called Poly- 
phemus, the name of one of the giants of 


ATTACUS POLYPHEMUS. 


We gave last week the magnificent moth middle of the wings, on each side of which ,mytholygy. Experiments have been made 


to utilize the silk from this insect. Mr. 
Trouvelot had a whole flock of them at 
Medford some years ago, but they were 
jattacked by some disease and could not 
| bear confinement, and the experiment was 
| finally given up, but the silk was of excel- 
lent quality and very beautiful. 

\ 





The Centennial Commission has provided 
thirty aquaria for the display of the fish of 
our rivers, lakes and seas. 
salt water will be of about equal quantities, 
the aggregate approximating to 
thousand gallons. Full preparations have 
been made for thorough filtration and aera- 
tion, and when necessary, for refrigeration. 
The expenses attendant upon the fish dis- 
play will be assumed by the Centennial 
Commission, aud it is expected that fish 
will*be contributed by the various State 
Fish Commissions, by associations, and by 
individuals interested in fish culture. Par- 
ties so desiring may exhibit fish in tanks of 
their own contribution, the care of which 
will be gratuitously assumed by the Com- 
mission. In addition to the display of liv- 
ing fish, will be exhibited, the processes of 
hetching fish, and a full series of all the 
apparatus used in hatching and transplant- 
ing roe and young fish. 

Those who are in a position to contribute 
rare fish to the display, will receive all nec- 
essary information by addressing 


Burnet LANDRETH, 
Chief of Bureau of Agriculture. 


Porcine, 
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BEST FOOD FOR SWINE. 


What would be the best food for swine 
in summer would not answer the same pur- 
pose in winter. In summer, such food 
should be given as would keep the animal 
in an improving condition, and would cause 
it to lay on a little fat, but not so much as 
to cause it to sufler from the heat, as a fat 
porker undoubtedly does. Cooling foods, 
such as plenty of young clover and bran 
and middling slop, is what we use much of, 
not forgetting to give regular and abundant 
supplies of fresh, cool water. In putting 
up swine for exhibition purposes, we have 
tried many different kinds of food for the 
fall exhibitions, but have found none so de- 
sirable as a slop made of corn and oats 
ground together, one-third of the former, 
by measure, two-thirds of the latter. One 
of the best ways to prepare it is to sca‘d it 
at night and feed next morning, put on the 
mass only enough hot water to thoroughly 
moisten it and then cover up the barrel 
tight so it can steam well, and make the| 
mass mellow and nice by morning. If it is 
found undesirable to scald it, moisten the 
mass with water and then put in one or 
more pans of sour milk—thick milk or clab- 
ber—to cduse it to sour by the time it is 
used. We use both or either plan, and find 
them both good. As an ordinary summer 
feed, we have found this food to answer 
almost all purposes, as experience has 
abundantly proved that breeding stock 
should not be very fat, only in a healthy, 
growing condition, to insure healthy, vigor- 
ous offspring. The refuse from the truck 
patches, such as tomatoes, cabbages, &e., 
come nicely into play for summer food in 
connection with the above slop, as do ap- 

les—windfall—pears &c.— Swine and 

‘oultry Journal. 


—YOUNG sows AS BREEDERS. 


It is not proper to breed from young sows, 
in the common acceptance of the term, for 
by young sows most men mean those of ten 
or eleven months. The produce from sows 
so young will grow slow, and never attain 
to the size of those bred from aged sows. 
Besides, young sows bring but a few at a 
litter, and the practice of breeding from such 
for a series of years will reduce the size of 
our swine stock fully one-fourth, if not even 
more than this. 

‘© years since we bred a sixteen months 
sow to an aged boar, and twelve strong pigs 
were the result. These pigs were as strong, 
and grew as fast as those from any sdW in 
our possession. Young sows should never 
be bred to young boars, yet this is common 
sow should be kept from the 
till old enough to bear service from a 
pea least a year old, and weighing 300 
or 

The notion practiced upon by some that 
sows should be bred Fat they may 
be rendered better sucklers thereby, is 














al an error. If kept from breeding 
till fourths she will milk fully 
as well, and bear up under the drain infinitely 
better than if from when half 


FISH CULTURE. | pigs from very young sows to go out as 

— | breeders, knowing full well that no credit 
| will accrue to himself or the breed repre- 
The fresh and | 


| SEEDLING TREE CULTURE. 


fifteen | 


jo deterioration will surely follow of 


sented by so doing.— Western Farm Journal. 


Thomas Meehan, of 


Monthly writes : 


“ The soundness of any seeds may be as- 
jcertained but cutting them open. Most 
|failures arise from not sowing in partial 
shade. If a hot burst of sun come on the 
| seed-bed while the seeds are swelling, and 
|cold follows, many are liable to rot. For 
jraising seeds on an extensive scale, man 
| now use artificial arbors, tall enough to wal 
under. For smaller lots, brush wood, or a 
thin shade of corn-stocks on a skeleton 
frame, is an excellent plan. Seeds take some 
time to swell their seed coats after going 
into the ground, hence all should be put in 
as early as possible—ever though the frost 
be not out of the ground ; if any dry soil can 


the Gardener's 


AMOUNT OF HONEY FROM A HIVE. 

T. B. Miner, in the N. Y. Sun, believes 
that there is profit to be made in bee keep- 
ing, though objecting to rose colored pic- 
tures of the business, . He says: 


We often see statements in the bee papers 
of 100 to 200 pounds of rew honey being 
obtained from one hive or stock of bees ; 
but the writers fail to say that such families 
are those that do not swarm ; besides little 
reliance can be placed on what these men 
say, as the most of them have hives to sell. 
I know this to be a fact, that no bee keeper 
can obtain over 25 pounds of box honey per 
hive, on an average for a series of years. 

With those who keep but a few stocks, 5 
and upward, 25 pounds per stock is all that 
can be relied on, and little er none from 
swarms. ‘This is profitable. Suppose one 
has 10 hives, and has 250 pounds of honey 
to sell at 30 cents’ per pound, besides, per- 
haps, enough left in partially filled boxes for 





be had to cover, many find advantage in 
sowing even on frozeri land. 

For evergreens of easy growth from seed, 
and which will grow rapidly, making beau- 
tiful ornaments, capital wind-breaks, and at 
length valuable timber, the Norway spruce, 
Austrian, Scotch, white, Corsican and Pitch 
Pines stand pre-eminent. The hemlock, 
white and black spruce, are on a par with 
the others, except that the seeds must have 
shade to germinate well. 

Of the deciduous trees which grow very 
easily from seed and make a very rapid 
growth at once, the following stand fore- 
most: ailanthus, catalpa, persimmon, honey 
locust, yellow locust, paulownia, taxodium 
distichum, and the Enghsh and chestnut 
oaks. In Kansas and Nebraska, the two 
former have grown two feet the first year 
from seed. The oak makes usually but 
about two feet the first years but an average 
of two feet every year. ° 





JERSEY CATTLE. 
If the value of Jersey stock is to rest ou 


those useful qualities that are far more 
noticeable in the good old-fashioned parti- 
colored cow than that which will be found 
among the generality of fine, high-bred, 
whole-colored fawns, grays, or foxy, so-called, 
Jerseys. I have owned hundreds of accli- 
mated Jersey stock, and have never, as a 
rule, found the whole-colored such large 
producers as many oer ones ; in 
fact, by far the most butter-producing cow I 
ever possessed was not only parti-colored, 
but the most ugly and ungainly beast of the 
lot, yet her stock have never failed to show 
their large butter-making qualities. The 
true type of a Jersey cow is, in fact, an ani- 
mal that will not make meat. Ido not say 
that this is not improved upon by acclima- 
tization and a slight introduction of a har- 
dier breed, of which what are termed 
Chichester Jersey are the best description, 
neither do I say that Jersey breeders in the 
island itself have not in some instances a 
breed that shows a disposition to make some 
flesh, and very probably may then be fol- 
lowing up the requirements of fashion, yet I 
maintain that a pure Jersey should throw 
the bulk of her feeding properties into but- 
ter, and with little to flesh. The parti-col- 
ored good cow may have but a white spot, 
especially under the belly, but throughout 
the body the rich yellow skin, under any 
colored hair, will be found—black, white, or 
fawn. I have seen the commencement of a 
who!e-colored herd, the property of a noble 
duke, to obtain which I have seen wealthy 
and large producing cows sold off to prevent 
an animal remaining with the slightest stain 
of other than one color.—London Agricul- 
tural Gazette. 





How To Cure ScratcHes IN Horses. 
—First cleanse the heels well from all dirt 
and other foreign matter with a strong suds 
made by means of carbolic soap and warm 
water. This done, dry the parts well, and 
be careful to remove the 


the family use, doesn’t that pay? It is over 
100 per cent. on the value of the bees, to say 
nothing of an occasional stock or swarm 
that may be sold. 

It may seem strange to those who have 
had no experience in bee keeping, that after 
a certain numter of families are obtained, as 
100 to 500, there is no certainity of ever 
getting the number permanently higher 
from swarms, natural or artificial ; but such 
is the result with the majority of our exten- 
sive bee keepers. They have no bees for 
sale, as a general rule, which tells the story 
plainly—they lose their annual increase by 
disaster of one kind and another. 

ta One of our exchanges mentions the 
fact that a person had trouble with the 
drawing out of staples from barn-doors, and 
screws from hinges. He drove pegs into 
the holes, and put the irons in again ; but 
they would soon come out, wooden pegs 
andall. Then he used leather, which was 
better than wooden pegs, but in time the 
latter got used to the pressure, and let the 
staple out. Then he filled the holes tightly 
with cork, and put in the screws and irons, 


and they have remained in perfect condition 
to this day. 





cw” A St. Louis scientist estimates that 
the annual loss to farmers caused by in- 
sects averages $100,000,000; that the clinch 
bug alone in 1874 caused a loss of $30,000,- 
000 to the Western States, and that in three 


ears the h 
e 50008 ove. oppers have caused a loss 





tc What a fountain of blessing is a cow! 
She is the mother of beef, omen of 
butter, the original cause of cheese, to say 
nothing of shoes, horns, hair, combs and 
upper leather. A gentle, amiable, ever- 
yielding creature, who has no joy in her 
family affairs which she does not share with 
man. We rob her of her milk, and we 
only care for her that the robbery may be 
perpetuated. 


PiymoutH Rock Fow..—W. J. Neeley, 
of Ottawa, lil., writes to the Prairie Farmer 
as follows: “ This beautiful and meritorious 
fowl, which is attracting so much attention 
from fanciers and farmers at the present 
time, and so rapidly increasing in popularity, 
in my estimation, is unsurpassed for all pur- 

They are remarkable for their size, 
auty of form and feather. Their flesh is 
excellent. They are great egg producers 
and are extremely hardy, possessing iron 
constitution.” 





INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURAL Epuca- 
TION.—It seems that though not one person 
educated at an agricultural college, took up 
with agriculture directly as a profession, yet 
the branches of art and science connected 
with agriculture, which the students learn, 
must influence their subsequent career as 
citizens in whatever position in life they may 
oceupy, and this influence will of course be 
favorable to the interests of the class amo 
whom they were educated.— Phil: 

Press. vil 


[ar The question is being «tated wheth- 
er it pays at all 0 eee tine poultry, so- 
called, One write» Ut in Ohio, who claims 
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No wise, conscientious breeder will sell the 
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Questions & Answers, 


PLASTER AND ASHES. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

I have been a reader of the Ploughman for 
some years and never asked any questions, 
but want to ask about using plaster or gyp- 
sum. How much to put on the acre so it 
will do some good ? ant if it will do to put it 
on after haying ? Should lke to know how 
many bushels of ashes, unleached, to use on 
& mowing to the square rod ? 

Yours truly, A READEB. 
West Boylston, May 13th, 1876. 


A bushel of plaster to the acre isa very 
common quantity. More would, perhaps, be 
better, but we should prefer to apply it 
often, say once a year, rather than to use an 
unnecessary quantity at any one application. 
It ought to be applied very early in spring, 
and would do no good put on after haying, 
unless there were a long space of wet weath- 
er. It requires a great quantity of,water to 
dissolve it. Use it on clover or some of the 
rapidly growing grasses early in April. 

A half bushel of unleached ashes to the 
square rod would bea liberal dressing. If 
you have an abundance that you don’t know 
what to do with, a bushel to the rod will do 
no harm. Fifty bushels to the acre is a 
very common allowance.—[Ep. 
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Italian gardens in the mountain and min- 
ing towns of California, are quite a feature. 
I cannot call to mind a single instance where 
a good garden in these districts is cultivated 
by an American, The Italians use some 
thirty cords of common barnyard manure to 
the acre. The entire” garden is cultivated 
the year round. When one crop is gathered, 
seed of another kind is planted in its place, 
and from month to month through winter 
and summer, various crops are raised upon 
the same spot. All kinds of vegetables that 
are grown in the east are raised here. 
Tomato vines are trained on poles. Three 
vines are selected about two feet apart, near 
which are sunk three bean poles, and the 
tops tied together, on which the vines are 
allowed torun. Ihave seen 
some eight feet, and thus exposed to tix 
sun they ripen rapidly. In the 
rains during summer, all ga 
upon irrigation for moisture, } ditches 
are dug from some stream or central ditch, 
and turned upon the gardens in little 
grooves, the grooves winding around each 
hill or row of vegetables. Twice a day the 
ditch is opened, being closed the rest of the 
day. 

Fruit trees ripen early. Fig treds produce 
three crops a year. Strawberries ripen the 
latter part of May. Peaches and apricots 
ripen early in July; so do apples, water- 
meions, pears, plums, nectarins. Sweet 
water grapes ripen in August, and during 
my visit to this country the season was very 
backward. Very early pears were ripe the 
latter part of May. Potatoes were dug in 
June. On the foot hills of the mountains, 
orange trees grow and bear good crops, so 
do pomegranates. Almonds bear plentifully. 
The nuts on the tree look like small green 
peaches, but flat, and the tree and leaf are 
similar to the peach. Black walnut is grown 
in the yards, and the nut looks like the Eng- 
lish walnut, so does the pinnatified leaf 
The fig tree is beautiful, the leaf very large, 
presenting somewhat the appearance of the 
grape leaf, only twice as large, with the 
middle lobe more pointed. A very remark- 
able feature of the tree is, that a blossom is 
never discovered upon it with the naked 
eye; the first indications of the fruit or fig 
i» its appearance in the axis of a leaf stock, 
where it is first seen as a tiny bud, and from 
day to day as it constantly increases in size, 
it gradually presents the appearance of a 
pear, save that the end opposite the base or 
stem is very broad, and somewhat flat. A 
large fig when ripe is as large as an ordinary 
Bartlett pear, or a lemon. When ripening, 
the fig is nearly black with a purple tint. 

Fresh figs are not agreeable to the taste 
at first, especially when not thoroughly ripe, 
they are soft and watery, and to one not used 
to eating them, they give a sickish taste, 
due to their rich sweetness. When a fleshy 
and ripe one is broken open, seeds are seen 
fixed in rows on a parienta! placenta, in a 
large ovule, containing raany of them. The 
seeds are surrounded by ® pulpy mass, as 
juicy and pulpy as the oh, oniy softer and 
containin, a large am. ¢ © £ 
first I did not like them at all, they were so- 
very soft, fleshy, juiey and sweet, but ere | 
left the Pacific Slope, I found them delicious, 
especially those I gathered fresh from the 
trees. I endeavored to bring some fresh 
figs with me to my home in East Marshfield, 
Mass., but they were so soft and pulpy, they 
decayed ere I had travelled half way across 
the plains. They are canned up in bottles, 
the same as pears or peaches, and are about 
as cheap, selling fresh for only five cents 
per pound. Boxed figs for the eastern mar- 
ket are dried and preserved, and are very 
small and insignificant here, in comparison 
to the fresh ones on the trees. And here in 
the east, a lover of figs derives about as 
much ides of their richness, juiciness and 
sweetness, by eating a box of our best dried 
figs, as a Californian would derive - °¥F 
rich and juicy apple, by eatins * box of 
dried apples sent him fr-“ the east. The 
rees grow larger. pager in fact than our 
pear trees her” in the east, and the — is 
very gree” and handsome, measuring & _ 
frop#tem to tips, and in a hot summer's 
w#éy with the temperature at a hundred, I 
}ypw not what is more enjoyable than a 
vtecline under the shade of the dense and 
rich foliage in a grove of fig trees in the 
mountains of Sierra Nevada, as has been my 
pleasure, with bushels and bushels of its 
tempting fruit, lodged upon the branches 
and the ground everywhere about you. 
Flowers grace with much beauty the slope 
of the Pacific; here the roses instead of 
blooming on a small, slender stock, bloom 
on a tree, and instead of small shrubs as in 
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